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CHAPTER LY.—a MEETING BY MOONLIGHT, 
“Opps P” cried a swarthy-looking man, sitting athwart 
an extempore bench in a ruinous hovel, and holding in 
his hand an empty powder-canister, which he had just 
been using as a dice-box, 

“Three to one,” replied his companion, who, roughly 
dressed as he was, seemed of a higher grade than the 
first speaker. 

“Then it’s mine, and no more about it,” 
and the tin was thrown up into the air 
triumph. 
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was the reply ; 
with a laugh of 





“There must be alittle more about it, though; you 
don’t fancy I am going to let such stakes lie on one 
throw of a die?” said the other, gloomily. 

“One? shall I count up? Somewhere about five hin- 
dred, isn’t it? Why, you are in for it every way. Talk 
about such stakes! won’t I double ’em, if there’s much 
trouble with it?” 

This was said with an air of defiance. The winner 
rose, and rested his broad sinewy frame against the 
opening of the hovel, which was apparently built of 
fragments of wrecked vessels, and was only just out of 
reach of high tide. 
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“ You must give me time at any rate,” said the other, 
with a cowed look. 

_“Time! I believe you've taken plenty of that. I can’t 
wait, and I won’t wait.’ If I don’t get it, I shall sink. 
I’ve been too long on shore already, and you know that.” 

* But, Barrs,”’ cried the other, soothingly, “ you 
mustn’t be unreasonable: you know my difficulty.” 

“ And you know what hangs on my stopping here,” 
interrupted Barrs. 

“You sce, if I attempt to hurry matters, we shall lose 
everything,” said the other, not noticing the interruption. 

*T’ve got nothing to lose but life, and that’s not a 
particular pleasant one, living in this rat-hole. It’s you 
that got, and always has got; through all you've had 
the picking of the purse, and paid me off with work and 
fine words: but we'll try a bit of summat else now, 
captain.” 

“Don’t call me captain; you know I’m no captain,” 
said the other, hurriedly. 

“No captain! then I should like to know who has 
been captain and commander, and everything like it all 
through the black business P You don’t like it? No, not 
when it comes awkward, and the king’s men are in the 
wind; but when it was dividing time, you never took it 
amiss. I reckon you knew what made the captain’s 
share |” 

“ Barrs, what has come to yon P” said his companion, 
looking nervously at the scowling visage that now and 
then threw a threatening glance with his angry words. 

“ What's come tome? why, this—I’m settled now to 
be fooled no longer; so ifyou don’t pay down the money 
this very night, I'll settle all scores to-morrow.” 

“ But I hayen’t got the money,” said his companion, 
anxiously, 

“Tell that to the marines,” said Barrs, scornfully. 

* You know I’ye had great losses; the seizure of the 
‘ Betsy’ was all my cost,” 

“ All yours? why, did Isave a rag out of her? didn’t 
some of the boys go to the bottom, and wasn’t I in the 
very grip of the preventives! You'd best not talk of the 
‘ Betsy ;’ she doesn’t sound agreeable.” 

“I can truly say I was more glad of your escape 
than I was grieyed for the loss of her,” said the captain, 

“T can truly say the same,” remarked Barrs, sarcas- 
tically. ! 

“ And you know my regard for you,” said the captain, 

“Don’t care this quid for your regard,” said Barrs; 
“it’s never done me any good yet. I want your money ; 
that’ll answer a bit better perhaps.” 

* Well, I must see what I can do, 
say P” 

** Ay, as ever is,” said Barrs. 

“If you could have waited till the end of another 
voyage to square accounts;” 

“ Ay, to have another chance of going down in another 
‘ Betsy,’ or getting into worse quarters than this rat- 
hole—much obliged to you, captain.” 

“ By that time I shall be in possession of a fine estate ; 
I’m not deceiving you. To get it I shall want all the 


To-night, do you 


money I can command; and to part with my little all | 


just now would make me a ruined man; for I could not 
proceed one step without it.” 

“ Being, as one may say, in the same fix, I feel for 
you; for not one step can I get on without that ‘little 
all’—’sure you it’s true,” said Barrs, coolly. 

“To-night, then ; and I must take my chance for my 
own affairs,” said the captain. 

“That's what I’ve had to take, and nothing to back 
it, and that ever since I’ve been your man; so, captain, 
you mustn't think it hard to try it for once, You see, 
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what I mean to do is to get quit of this land and con. 
cern altogether, and to settle myself tidy and straight in 
a place where there’s a young woman waiting for me; 
and I can’t marry without that ‘little all’ you was speak. 
ing of.” 

“ And you never mean to come back ?” 

“ Nover, though there’s some here as would be more 
glad to see me than I should them,” said Barrs, whose 
face relaxed as he saw himself nearer to gaining his 
end. 

“ Another voyage would add a hundred or more to it,” 
said the captain, temptingly. 

Barrs made an impatient gesture. 

“Well, well, have your way; at twelve to-night let 
it bo !” 

“I’m noways particular to half an hour; it’s full 
moon, so my lamp will burn all night, and I don’t sleep 
too easy in these lodgings.” 

“ You will have all those papers ready for me—not that 
I doubt you, but it’s as well to do business properly.” 

“ All right,” said Barrs: “they shall be ready ;” and 
the captain, having taken a careful suryey of all around, 
scaled the cliff and disappeared, while Barrs returned to 
his “ rat-hole,”’ examined his pistols, and stretched him- 
self on the bench, to get the sleep he knew the night 
would not afford him. 


CHAPTER LVI.—“ LEAN SORROWS,” 
“Axp so the Boyces are settled at that wretched 
place,” said Augusta, who wag sitting at work with Mrs, 
Winkler, 

“BallaP Is it a wretched place P” asked the latter. 

“ Tow ean it be anything else? That child described 
it to me as dismal in the extreme,” 

“Poor Violet!” said Mrs. Winkler. ‘A queer girl 
she must be; rather wrong in the head, they say. I 
know Seneca thinks so, but I don’t sco that to be 
necessary, Conscience is yery powerful when it is 
enlightened.” 

“Tt’s a pity her’s wasn’t kept in the dark a little 
longer,” said Augusta. “ For once I agree with Seneca.” 

Mrs. Winkler did not reply. 

“ And who is the owner of Tredorvan now?” asked 
Augusta. 

* His nume is Mildrum.” 

“Ts he residing there ?” 

* No, he has not yet taken possession, He has trans- 
acted business through his agent, but he is to come next 
month,” 

* And what will Viglet do ?” 

*She will have te work to support her father and 
herself; and, unfortunately, her loss has come at a time 
when her friends can do little to help her ; though I am 
sure that good man at Balla won’t let her want anything 
he can do for her,” 

Ah! he is a good man; and so handsome!” said 
Augusta, with asigh, “One could have done anything 
with him, he looks so generous !” 

“Fie, Augusta !” said her sister, angrily. 

“Oh! don’t fancy I wanted him for myself; Gerard 
is as handsome and easy as he is, if he had a better for- 
tune. I was wishing you had had him instead of that 
griffin in the office.’ 

* Augusta!” exclaimed Mrs. Winkler, * how can you 
be so ungrateful—so very wrong.” 

*Doesn’t he refuse to do anything for me—your 
sister ; suffers me in the house like that cat on the hearth- 
rug—no more! ‘Two thousand—only two thousand— 
would put Gerard * 
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them,” said Mr. Winkler, to whom the open door gave 
the advantage of a silent entrance. 

Augusta looked a little confused, while the lawyer 
beckoned his wife out of the room. 

“I want you,” he said, as he led her towards the 
office. ‘* You may say something to persuade this girl— 
to suggest a way of saving her.” 

“What, Violet? I thought it was settled.” 

“Not quite; no, there is a hitch; and if she can be 
persuaded to—to—be quiet, to keep her own counsel, 
she will do yet.” 

Mrs. Winkler, wondering and confused, entered the 
office, and there found Violet, who had grown tall and 
commanding in figure, but looked pale and agitated as 
she rose to meet Mrs. Winkler. 

“Now, open on her,” said the lawyer to his wife. 
“T’ve often thought you would have made a good special 
pleader, you keep so close to your point.” ‘ 

“What am I to plead for?” asked the little lady, 
kindly. 

“For the retaining a house and home over her own 
head, and that of any person she may wish to befriend,” 
said the lawyer, significantly. 

“There are other homes besides Tredorvan,” said 
Violet. 

“Yes; have you one in view that is half as sub- 
stantial P” inquired the lawyer. 

*T have none in yiew, but I am well educated ; I have 
youth and health; and, with the power and will to exert 
myself, I can surely find a home.” 

“T don’t know how it is to be proved that this person 
is your father,” said the lawyer. 

“ By the certificates of hig marriage and my birth,” 
said Violet. 

* And how can it be proved that you have been under 
his influence? What witnesses has Mr. Mildrum ?” 

*T am enough, and my father, if questioned; we can- 
not deny it.” 

“ But, if not questioned ?” 

“Tam glad that alternative is not permitted. My 
silence had been on my conscience ever since the day I 
read that strange will, which would break the most 
sacred of ties; and it has given me a satisfaction to get 
rid of a name that belonged to so unnatural and vindic- 
tive a spirit as hers was who wrote it. I have freely 
answered the person who questioned me, and confessed 
that knowingly I have broken the conditions of the will, 
and am ready to renounce the property.” 

“Tn the presence of witnesses?” asked Mr. Winkler. 

“T told you before it was not; but that is of no con- 
sequence,” 

“It might be much. One witness might be gained 
to silence. One witness—I’m not counselling it—but 
one witness might be confronted; you have changed your 
mind say, and on the principle of pleading ‘ Not guilty,’ 
When all the world is convinced of criminality, you might 
retract your concessions.” 

“T don’t understand the law, nor any legal modifica- 
tions of truth, Mr. Winkler; but I see distinctly that 
for me to hold Tredorvan would be against the inten- 
tions of the person who made that will, and I am per- 
haps too proud to do it. I hope I am too honest,” 

“Miss Tredorvan could afford a little pride—Miss 
Tranicher will not be able,” said the lawyer, fixing his 
eyes on her, to sce the effect of the names placed in 
apposition. 

“To keep Tredorvan I must renounce and deny my 
fatner. I will neither throw away one parent nor offend 
the memory of the other by doing it. My mind is made 
up,” said Violet, firmly. 
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“ When are you going to plead?” said the lawyer to 
his wife. 

* Don’t, dear Mrs. Winkler; pray don’t. Iam sure, 
from what I have seen of you, you would not advise me 
to do any other than I will do. An easy conscience 
and poverty will be a happier lot than wealth gained 
by a lie.” 

* Young lady, you know nothing about poverty,” said 
the lawyer; “andas to the lie you speak of, there would 
be no harm in disappointing the dead of their malice. 
Arabella, I’m sure you think so?” ; 

Mrs. Winkler looked perplexed. 

** Remember, I would have taken my oath to a lie,” 
said Violet. 

The lawyer walked out of the room, saying he would 
return shortly, and left them together. 

“ What does Mr. Goldison say ?” asked Mrs. Winkler, 
when they were alone. 

* He quite approves of my determination,” said Violet, 
‘and will help us as he can.” 

“ He knows your father ?” 

Violet looked concerned. My father will never let 
me mention him—I don’t know why: they have never 
seen each other.” 

Violet then went on to tell her how much her views 
of right and wrong had been cleared and strengthened 
during her seven years of school, through the influence 
of an excellent assistant in it, with whom she had taken 
delight for the first time in the study of the Bible, “TI 
could not read it in comfort while I dishonestly kept 
that property and cast off my father, Mrs. Winkler,” she 
said with tears. 

“You would be of age shortly,” suggested Mrs. 
Winkler, 

“ What of that? It is no question now of what I will 
do: it is a tale of what I have done. I have forfeited 
the estate and cannot redeem it.” 

“ So,” said the lawyer, returning, “I had hoped to 
hear something wiser; but, with one thing more, I will 
leave you to your will, What does your father think 
of it ?” 

“ He prefers the loss of the fortune to the loss of his 
child,” she replied. 

* And he can maintain you P” 

“ We shall work together.” 

“* Humph! then, Arabella, you have done nothing. I 
hoped you would have shown her that her true love to 
her father would have been in the giving him an easy 
chair in his old age. As you won't take advice, I must 
inform you that Mr. Mildrum’s agent is ready to pro- 
ceed, and that you will be required to sign the resigna- 
tion of your claim in due form without delay.” 

Violet declared her willingness. 

May I ask your address P” 

She wrote it with a firm hand—* Violet Tranicher,” 
adding the direction to a lodging in an obscure part of 
the town, where she intended to reside with her father. , 

“This is premature,” said the lawyer, stroking his 
beard; “on the whole, itis better that I should address 
to you as Miss Tredorvan, at Tredorvan.” 

“ An egregious simpleton; and the man is a selfish 
suicidal scamp,” said the lawyer, after her departure, 
more moved than it was his wont to be. 

“TI think the father has shown neither wisdom nor 
kindness from the first,” said Mrs *Vinkler. ‘ Has he no 
means of supporting her ?” 

“None. I fancy he is damaged in the brains, his only 
excuse; but, when you see the varieties of folly this world 
contains, you may be thankful, my dear, that your lot is 
what it is, though Augusta has no fancy for a griffin !” 

¥ 2 
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Tt would be tedious te follow the proceedings which 
were carried on in consequence of Violet’s determination, 
though they were brief; suffice it to say, in as short a 
time as possible the owner of Tredorvan was expected, 
servants were engaged, and the host of the “ Tredorvan 
Arms” was ordered to get all in readiness for his arrival 
at an early date. 

Meanwhile the feelings of all the Balla family were 
much exercised on account of Violet, who, in proportion 
as her father had gained ascendency over her, had become 
alienated from them. Mrs. Boyce had never been able 
to penetrate the reserve of her character, never had 
“got at her.” To no one, indeed, had she opened so 
much as to Mr. Goldison until she had found her father ; 
and her sorrow was. great that he was so jealous of her 
affection: he would not allow it to be diverted into 
another channel, and chiefly he seemed to dislike its 
being engrossed by the rector of Balla. 

Mr. Tranicher was a strange being—gentle as a lamb 
with Violet, full of tenderness, and possessing a mind so 
variously gifted, which the circumstances of his life had 
so richly endowed, that in his company she was charmed 
into forgetfulness of all besides; but sometimes there 
was a deep melancholy, a dark shadow on his brow that 
half alarmed her. She soon, too, became troubled with a 
strange trouble—their means of support; the words: of 
Mr. Winkler began to have a substantial import—* You 
know nothing about poverty yet.” What it was she now 
dimly perceived : their lodgings must be paid for, the 
bill of their landlady for their support must be paid, and 
all the money that she had brought to the common stock 
was expended. Her father had given her his purse—that 
was nearly emptied; and how to replenish his or hers 
became a grave question. She had talked about work- 
ing, but to put it in practice was encompassed with dif- 
ficulties unforeseen ; to do it to any purpose she must 
leave her father, and he seemed to want her presence 
more and more daily. It was strange how little he 
seemed to think on such subjects; he never spoke of 
them, never asked about her resources nor how she 
dealt with them. 

She had made more than one application to Mr. Goldi- 
son, all of which had been most generously responded 
to. She did not like to continue her demands there, 
and yet how could she meet the wants of life ? 

As if to try her still more, Mr. Tranicher became 
petulant at times, and, although he would not allow the 
idea of her leaving him, would often shut himself up for 
hours in his room. 

In one of these seasons, when she had counted and 
re-counted the contents of her purse, and had revolved 
the question of how to add to her store till she was 
weary, she was told that a gentleman wanted her in the 
shop—for the lodging was over a small shop. With 
some hesitation and dislike she prepared to go down to 
this visitor ; but, on the stair-top, which was dark, she 
ran against him. 

“ Eh! I shall bring an action against you for assault,” 
said Mr. Winkler. “TI have had a most police-like 
search before I could find you, and this is my recep- 
tion!” 


“Mr. Winkler, may I ask you to speak low? My 
father is not well—at least, he is—in his room.” 
Mr. Winkler looked at her and the room, and marked 


her voice and her words. After some conversation, his 
face assumed a serious and kind aspect. 

“IT mustn’t scold you—that’s of no use after sentence ; 
but didn’t I tell you the truth P Isn’t poverty a queer 
thing to come upon practically ?” 

“TY have thought of many things, but don’t know how 
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to work in any profitable way, since I cannot leave 
him,” she said, encouraged by his sincere interest in her 
case. 

He shook his head. “Bad business, very. But you 
did what you thought right, so I respect you, though I 
have my own opinion about it still. But look here. [ 
found out by accident how you were going on, and where 
you were. Oh, never mind how; we lawyers get ac- 
quainted with strange people and things. And I thought, 
as I looked at your handwriting, it was a pity you 
shouldn’t make use of it—for it’s very good. So I have 
brought these deeds for you to copy, and I will pay you 
wellfor them. My wife used to work for me sometimes, 
when my clerk was overdone, but she is willing to give 
up to you.” 

How gratefully Violet took the roll, looking timidly 
at the door through which she expected her father ! 

“T won’t stay. If Mrs. Winkler can help you any 
way, you know we are nearer than Balla, and we shall 
be glad to do it, Oh, no thanks. I have only one 
grudge against you—you wouldn’t take my advice. But 
you don’t repent ?” 

“No; I would do it again,” said Violet; “but not 
from pride, I hope.” 

“Tt’s a good thing for us lawyers that all the world 
isn’t so honest. We should have holiday work of it all 
the year round.” 

Seeing her constant glances at the door, Mr. Winkler 
left her, assuring her he would find her work while she 
wanted it, and begging her to bring the deeds when 
executed. 

That evening she longed to go to her room early; 
but Mr. Tranicher, when he rejoined her after the 
lawyer had left, declared that he had had a sound 
sleep, which for nights he had not enjoyed, and became 
unusually cheerful and talkative, keeping her up till 
weariness quite prevented her from beginning her work. 
Indeed, she soon found that it was an impracticable 
thing to attempt to fulfil the task. It seemed as if he 
guessed that she wished to be alone, and set himself in 
every way to thwart her. 

In despair, she began to unroll the papers to fasten 
them up more securely, that she might return them, 
with a note explaining her difficulty. She could do that 
before he had left his room in the morning, though of 
late he had been early. As she did it a paper dropped 
out—it was a bank-note for a smallsum. With tears of 
gratitude, she added her thanks to the note she had 
written, purposing to carry it to the office in the 
morning. 

“ Violet, I am tired of this place,” said Mr. Tranicher 
that night ; “ pay the woman, and let us take the coach 
into Cornwall. I have friends there—how could I keep 
away so long ?—I wish to introduce you to them. ‘To- 
night, by night coach to Plymouth, and soon. Let us 
go: the thought puts me quite in spirits.” 

“ But, father,” she ventured to say, “the journey— 
the expense—can we do it? and who will befriend us 
there ?” 

He frowned terribly ; a dark look, such as she dreaded, 
veiled his face. “ Expense!” he cried ; “ what is expense 
to you, to me? Do you know who I am?” 

Quite bewildered at this rebuff, Violet stood silent. 
Mr. Tranicher immediately put his arm round her, 
kissed her forehead, and said gently, ‘ You look pale, my 
child ; our fine native air will set you up; do as I tell 
you. I long to go.” 

Gladly would she have consulted her friends at Balla, 
or Mr. Winkler, or any one on whose advice she could 
haye depended ; but, as if to prevent her from such an 
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application, he did not lose sight of her the whole evening. 
He hurried her on, helping her with pleased excitement 
to prepare for the journey, describing, with a rapidity 
which made her almost dizzy, the beauty of the scenery 
in Cornwall, its rich resources, and the intense interest 
of its historical traditions. 

A vague dread of some terrible calamity impending 
hung heavily upon her, but no way of escape seemed 
open; and, committing the roll to the landlady, with a 
solemn charge that she would herself deliver it to Mr. 
Winkler, and tell him of their unexpected flight, she 
passively submitted, and that night saw her and her 
father in the mail for Plymouth, en route to she knew 
not where. 

Mr. Winkler had looked forward with much interest 
to his next interview with Violet, and was both vexed 
and disappointed at receiving her message. “And 
you know no more?” he asked of the landlady when she 
discharged Violet’s commission. 

No; she only knew that she thought the gentleman 
very strange, and he had been getting stranger and 
stranger for some time; as to the poor young lady, it 
was a grief to see her getting so thin, and so pale, and 
so careworn as she did. 

“ And they carried off all their property ?” 

“ All but one box, sir, and that she asked me to let 
you have (only it’s too heavy for me to carry), and to ask 
you to take care of it, for she set great store by it, and 
if she can she will write a letter to you about it; and 
that’s the key, sir.” 

Mr. Winkler, judging of the woman by his rule for 
women in general, and giving her full credit for knowing 
the use of a key, asked her whether there were any 
valuables in it, or merely trifles valued by her. 

“Well, sir,” said the landlady, “it’s nothing more 
than a case full of stones and a bit of a ship, nob worth 
a shilling to any one else.” 

“ Good ; I will send for them,” he replied. And he kept 
his word; and the cabinet was placed by Mrs. Winkler 
in her drawing-room, while the ship was promoted to a 
shelf in the office, directly opposite to the lawyer’s desk, 
where his eye rested on it frequently, and not unfre- 
quently would it suggest such things as the uncertainty 
of life, the swaying backwards and forwards of its 
fortunes, and the possibility of shipwreck at last, with 
the loss of all ! 

For Mr. Winkler had, in early life, been accustomed 
to such thoughts: business, the world, the love of money 
and pride of heart, had for a time put them to flight; but 
the world and the things of the world had had their day : 
he began to find “ashes” unsatisfying food, and his 
solitary hours in his office were often interrupted by 
studies of another kind than law—viz., of his true condi- 
tion, of his wisest course, and of a profitable ending. 
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CHAPTER LVII—THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

Tux Rocky Heights as a dwelling-place for John Boyce 
and Rosalie was not an “open question.” Mr. Calder 
had given no directions to Mr. Winkler to let it for 
him again. Indeed, on a second visit, in which he 
expressed, still more strongly than on the first, his annoy- 
ance at having connected himself with such a property, 
he intimated his resolution to allow it to stand empty 
when not used by himself, rather than jeopardise the 
persons and properties of others, remarking, “I received 
no disturbance there, but possibly my scanty accommo- 
dations and bachelor arrangements presented no tempta- 
tions, and my habit of using the tower so continually 
by night made them fear to resort to it. As to the 
Secret passage, I never used the rooms it led to.” 
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This sufficiently exonerated him from all cognisance 
of the matter, so at least Mr. Winkler allowed him to 
assume ; but the lawyer had a tenacious memory, and 
never failed to connect him with the EHpeira diodema. 
It did not appear that he had lived at the Heights since. 
Occasionally the shutters of one room facing the sea were 
open. A thin curl of smoke had been seen to rise from 
one of the chimneys, and he had been reported to pass 
through Balla; but nothing was known beyond these 
slight facts. 

Mrs. Boyce was glad that it was not in their power to 
become its tenants. The rectory was sufficiently roomy, 
and the rector had retired to a remote end of it, confin- 
ing himself to the least possible space, that she and her 
husband might have more comfort, every sacrifice he 
could make to their ease being, as it seemed, a source of 
satisfaction to him far beyond the cost. 

Mr. Boyce had begun really to enjoy life. The 
humiliation of debt and being obliged to occupy a posi- 
tion so much lower than that he had fallen from, since 
it had arisen from no moral delinquency on his part, 
but rather from his obedience to conscience, had hum- 
bled without irritating him. As Mr. Marveldine said, 
he had bowed his head like a bulrush under a clear 
stream, and now held it up, looking fresher and brighter 
than before it was bent. 

Far from finding the seclusion of Balla dull, he im- 
proved continually in spirits and in health, enjoying the 
society of his brother when he could get it, amusing 
himself with such out-of-door sports as the place afforded, 
and always finding great enjoyment in the society of 
Mr. Marveldine, who used to say he was compelled, 
now and then, to pay them a visit and argue about 
politics, for fear John Boyce should quite forget how 
to quarrel; for he knew he couldn’t, with all the good- 
will in the world, get up a huff with the rector. 

Indeed, the good man of the Downs was drawn to the 
rectory by another and a stronger call. He could not 
bear to see the entire self-sacrifice of the rector. It was 
all very well—John was a hero in his way, and, for a bad- 
tempered fellow as ever had been known, he was won- 
derfully improved; but he was far from perfect now. 
The old tyranny in a mild form, the old self-will much 
softened, the old “thunders and lightnings,”’ wonder- 
fully moderated and reduced in number, still showed 
themselves; and it seemed to him out of all reason that 
his meek and unselfish friend should in all things ignore 
his own interests to do him pleasure. 

“That’s the worst of Goldison; it’s less trouble to 
him to give up everything than to hold his own; but 
he shan’t do it. I must look sharp after him. Oh, 
dear! it’s well for the world I have sent eleven Marvel- 
dines into it, or the business of an increasing popula- 
tion would never get on; and, if they all work as hard 
as their father has done, there won’t be much left for 
the next generation to do.” 

It was well for his Balla friends, too, that, in the 
seven years, most of his eleven had been scattered by 
marriages or appointments in various directions, so that 
he was less occupied; while his wife’s increasing infir- 
mities compelled him to keep more closely at homo to 
look after the remaining “ unfledged,” seldom straying 
farther than to the rectory. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT NAVVIES. 


Most people in Great Britain are more or less acquainted 
with the appearance of the navvy, and his tommy; or 
smock, which contains the few valuables he possesses; 
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these he has thrown hastily together, and carrics over 
his shoulder, perhaps at the end of a shovel or pick. 
His head-covering is a nondescript, or almost every 
description of billycock, bearing unmistakable evidence 
of an intimate acquaintance with storms and foul weather. 
His necktie is of many colours; for in his necktie the 
navvy likes to have an eye to taste and fashion. His 
coat, if he has one, is of a light colour—your true navvy 
eschews black cloth—or, if he should not have a coat; or 
prefers to go without, he sports a clean white smock 
instead. A fancy-coloured waistcoat, almost always un- 
buttoned, trousers loose, invariably turned up at the 
ankle, displaying a good strong calf, which, with the 
ankle, is protected by leather, laced over navvy boots. 
These boots are of considerable weight, have soles per- 
haps an inch or more in thickness, and are iron round 
the edge; the whole of this strong covering for the 
legs and feet being intended as a protection as well 
from stones, loose clay and sand, as also from the mud 
and water in which such men are sometimes obliged to 
work. Yet navvies are a very peculiar class, and care 
must be taken not to confound the navvy with the agri- 
cultural labourer. Thepractised eye, looking over a gang 
of workmen, can readily distinguish the difference; there 
being one element—physical strength—which the navvy 
almost invariably, but which the agricultural labourer 
rarely, possesses, at least in the same degree. Your 
agricultural labourer, by the side of a navvy, looks a 
more trim-built fellow, and is usually more stylishly 
dressed; although, perhaps, much in the same way. 

As you may happen to see navvy alter-navvy wending 
his way in the direction of some line of railway, or public 
works in course of construction, you fecl disposed to 
ask, where do these men come from? And really the 


question is one not easily answered, as the navvy seldom 


has a home, like other people. They may be said to 
come from nearly every shire in England and Wales, 
but principally from the agricultural districts of Eng- 
land. It would seem as if the navvy was at first a waif 
or stray from some large family which an agricultural 
labourer was endeavouring to rear; who, having had 
too much liberty allowed him, and becoming impatient 
of parental control, leads an Arab-like kind of life; 
until, falling into some scrious scrape or another, he 
suddenly leaves home, and falls to work with the first 
gang that will have him, where for the time he thinks 
he may enjoy comparative security. As far as the writer 
has been able to learn, the nayvy rarely, if ever, returns 
to the homestead of his fathers. Not a few of our nay- 
vies have beén soldiers, sailors, and miners, attracted, 
doubtless, by the wages, which vary from 2s. 6d. or 
28. 9d. in winter timé, to 3s. and 3s. 6d. in summer and 
hatvest; During the railway mania the wages of the 
navvy were very much higher. 

When employed on railway work, navvies are placed in 
gangs of thirty, forty, or sixty, or perhaps more, under 
the control and direction of one of themselves, who, from 
steadiness of character, experience, or other sufficiently 
fitting qualification, in the mind of his superiors, is 
appointed and called their “ganger.” His eye is sup- 
posed to be ever on the watch to detect idleness, and 
enforce work. ‘The ganger’s wages are generally twenty- 
five or thirty per cent, above those of his gang. As a 
hint to all employers, the writer méy briefly sum up his 
experience in the following four words: Like ganger 
like gang. If the ganger is steady and religious, so 
are most of the gang. If unsteady and dissolute, the 
men are sure to be so as well. The writer has known & 
chartist ganger have a gang professing chartist opinions, 
while a good working ganger invariably has a good 
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working gang. Indeed, did employers know bitt a 
small fraction of the power for good or evil thosé 
engaged in the capacity of overlooking others have, 
and the actual wickedness they commit, but few of 
those so employed would be suffered to continue one 
week longer. Very often they have succeeded to thie 
post by falsehood and wrong, and use their influence for 
their own base purposes. ‘The writer has known a 
ganger accept drink from his men as a bribe to overlook 
faults; nay, some gangers even expect and extort this, 
while the navvy who refuses, of cannot afford to minister 
to the ganger’s vilenhess, is made to suffer, the ganger 
having the power of employing or dismissing his navvies, 

The ganger is again overlooked by a superior class, 
termed “walking gangers,” who have, perhaps, two or 
three miles of an unfinished railway, and several gangs, 
under their inspection. The walking gangers are again 
controlled by engineers and inspectors of masonry and 
earthworks, employed as well on the part of the railway 
company as also by the contractor. Such a staff, with 
cashiers, draughtsmen, pay-clerks, time-keepers, me- 
chanics, and men and boys in charge of horses, consti- 
tute the personnel employed in making a railway. 

The navvy rarely, if ever, uses his patronymic. He is 
known amongst his fellows by some other name, either 
in connection with his native county or place, or arising 
from a personal qualification, or perhaps applied first in 
jest, as Stafford, Devon, Birmingham ; or, again, Slender 
Jem, Black Tom, Red Neck, or Sampson, etc. And 
even their wives are oftentimes called and known as 
Mrs. Stafford, Mrs. Devon, Black T'om’s wife, after the 
assumed name of the husband. The cause for this may 
have been the desire to escape observation when first 
navvy life was adopted; and the writer has known 
navvies exhibit a repugtiance to disclose their names 
when it became necessary to ask for them: Generally 
speaking, this necessity does not often occur. 

When taken on to work, the navvy is usually entered 
by a number in the contractor's books, and when called 
to receive his wages responds to this number. The 
first day’s wages are generally retained to the navvy’s 
credit until he is leaving. One week he receives sub- 
sistence-money, being a “sub” payment on account, or, 
as it is technically termed; he is “subbed,” and the 
following week the navvy is paid the balance of his wages. 
Most contractors pay fortnightly; and this “ subbing” 
becomes sometimes absolutely necessary, perhaps the 
very hour the navvy is taken on to work. The navvy 
very seldom gives any notice of his intention to cease 
working for a particular contractor; but when his 
number is called, and his hand outstretched to receive 
his wages, the navvy cries “Jack up.” The pay clerk 
understands this, and hands the navvy the day’s wages 
so retained, when the navvy will hurriedly throw his few 
traps into his tommy or smock, and march off to seek 
similar work elsewhere ; and it is incredible what a slight 
cause will give rise to this. The navvy becomes then, as 
he terms it, a “turnpike sailor,’ and from time to 
time may have probably wandered over the greater 
part of Great Britain in search of work, often not 
resuming it until completely “ nayvied up” or penniless. 
A nayvy once informed the writer he had walked in 
one day, in search of work, fifty-seven miles “ before 
breakfast, and had none after,” #.e., fasting; and yet the 
writer has known the same navvy, shortly after he had 
said so, at work in the forenoon, “ Jack up” in the after- 
noon, without any other cause than the mere love of 
change, and with his wife and family take to tramp once 
more. 

The stoppage of railway tyorks, consequent upon last 
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year’s money panic, materially affected navvies, and 
many were driven from lines where it became necessary 
to suspend operations to other lines more fortunate, 
where the contractors reaped a considerable advantage 
by employing navvies at lower wages. Some were com- 
pelled to resort to London, as well as the large fields of 
labour in northern districts ; and others found employ- 
ment with farmers, who did not, at the time of the last 
harvest, experience that difficulty or expense in obtaining 
labourers which they had encountered for a few pre- 
vious years. 

The navvy is shy and sensitive, warm in temper, 
and a lover of independence. Navyvies boast of being 
a most independent class; as they say, “ they maintain 
their own sick and bury their own dead.” This is done 
by a weekly contribution of a few pence from each navvy 
to his ganger, who for his gang maintains a sick club, 
allowing the sick member about ten or twelve shillings 
a week, and paying the surgeon at the weekly rate of a 
penny or twopence a head for sick and whole; or it may 
be that a sick fund is in some cases raised and distri- 
buted by a contractor for all hismen. Sometimes, when 
the men work near an established infirmary or hospital, 
the payment for the surgeon is made to such an institu- 
tion. This last course, when it can be adopted, is de- 
cidedly the best mode of action. No one but the expe- 
rienced can know how bitterly some, like the writer, 
have regretted the absence, in our large villages and 
small towns, of a depot where sick poor could have Wine, 
brandy, flannel, and other absolute necessaries in siek- 
ness at a cheap rate, In many cases these requisites 
are far beyond the reach of our poor. The establishment 
of such depéots, with a staff of two or three skilful and 
trained nurses, wotild be productive of great good. 
Accidents, funerals, removals for change of air, are also 
met by contributions from the men, who are warmhearted 
to one another. 

The peculiarities of character before referred to offer 
some difficulty in dealing with navvies. Taught by 
experience to rely almost entirely on their individual 
strength, they regard with suspicion the least inter- 
ference with their liberty of action; and you must con- 
vince the navvy that you are disinterestedly seeking his 
good ere he will submit to listen to your advice. One 
misfortune attendant upon their migratory mode of life 
is, that the navvy rarely possesses much furniture or 
property, and the little their necessities require them to 
have is invariably sold on the eve of a move (except 
perhaps a cherished article or two—it may be a small 
table—probably the gift of some kind friend or. deceased 
relative, which is ever a constant companion in their 
travels); consequently, their wives and children suffer 
many hardships, while, from their unsettled mode of 
life, their children seldom have many opportunities of 
education. The writer is onc who wishes the education of 
the working classes were compulsory. One of the most 
useful measures ever introduced into Parliament was 
the bill of last session, empowering railway and other 
public companies to provide for the education and 
spiritual advantage of their employés and their children. 
Still, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
the navvy labours, most navvies are able to read, and 
many write; but it is not easy to say where or how they 
have managed to acquire so much of the rudiments of 
learning—some, perhaps, from benevolent people during 
winter nights; others, again, when laid by in hospitals; 
—e from their fellows, and not a few in night-schools. 
They are rather persevering in endeavouring to over- 
come this deficiency, and may be seen—although in- 
different readers—poring over a small illustrated edition 
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of “ Buffon’s Natural History,” or some such work, 
trying to improve. One result of this ability to read is, 
that the navvy rejoices in a tract. The writer has 
known them not only take pains to procure tracts, but 
read, preserve, and treasure them, A navvy once told 
him that he had preserved one tract, “The Life of 
Robert Blake,” for fifteen years. Since attention has 
of late been so much called to the navvy class, various 
efforts have been made for their amelioration; and one 
of the very best means is illustrated lectures—instruc- 
tion by means of coloured diagrams representing Scrip- 
tural and other scenes, and thus teaching through the eye 
as well as through the car. Upon some lines Scripture- 
readers haye been employed to read to and instruct the 
navvies. Where such a course is followed, the Scripture- 
reader meets each day, at dinner-hour—twelve o’clock to 
one—@ different gang of navvics, reads and expounds ¢ 
portion of the Bible, then offers a short prayer, and some- 
times @ liymn is sung; thus, almost the only time when 
these men can be collectively met together is made avyail- 
able for good; and well would.it be if in many of our 
large factories, where numbers of the young of both sexes 
are congregated, the laticr half of dinner hour was simi- 
larly employed. There is not, perhaps, any other time 
of the day in which one-half so much wickedness is 
planned as the latter part of dinner hour. In a recent 
instance, a number of clergymen and gentlemen, con- 
nected with a certain locality through which a line of 
railway wis being made; employed a clergyman and 
a lay assistant for the express purpose of ministering 
to the navvies; In this work the directors and con- 
tractors united; the latter having built a temporary 
chapel, where, as well as up and down the line, short 
services, lectures, night-schools were held, and it is said 
a fair share of success attetided tlie effort. Indeed, it 
ig now almost universally acknowledged by competent 
persons that the navvy is not so bad as was supposed, 
while those who have had the experience of the last 
twenty or thirty years assert that, as a class, navvies are 
really improved. W. H. 0, 





ON THE NILE. 


CHAPTER XUI.—PUNISHMENY, 


Monrxine broke over Thebes—sunny, smiling morning, 
There came a fringe of fire on the eastern hills, an amber 
burst of light, and then dewy-lipped Aurora sped 
blushing across the sands to Memnon’s rocky throne, 


eager with her earliest kiss. What is there on earth to 
compare with those delicious Nile mornings? The very 
memory of them stands out from the past like a dream 
of childhood—fresh and sparkling, an oasis in life’s 
scorching desert, where the waters bubble forth, and 
where the palm-trees grow. 

Yesterday’s fatiguing expedition had borne fruit. 
We were late in bed; the sun, gay with all the joyous- 
ness of Egypt’s springtide, came flooding into our 
little cabins and shamed us out of slumber. On deck 
our sailors were humming a lazy chorus—singing as 
they cast loose the sail; but a discordant shriek, as 
from far away, kept weaving itself in with their song. 
What could it be? Not until we were fairly unmoored 
from the Luxor bank, and afloat in mid-stream, did 
that half-stifled cry cease. It appeared that a sailor be- 
longing to the dahabeeyah adjacent—that same whereon 
Haroun had been carousing last night—had done ill 
and was being punished. ‘The kawasses of the Luxor 
cadi were now administering bastinado to his unhappy 





feet—hence the outcry. Our dragoman recounted the 
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story as we took wing over the shining waters. This 
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is slain and cast into the pot with savoury herbs, and 


sailor had been insubordinate,. wouldn’t work, had | of that smoking feast under the twilight heaven none 


corrupted the crew. 


“ Him var bad man, sar,” was Haroun’s confidential 
statement. “Master bid him do thing, him shake 
hisself in master face. Master, look you, no good 
Englishman neither—he tink sailor dog; him dry hand, 
too, no give sailor meat. Batall keteer! vare bad.” 

From which we gathered that our countryman was 
overbearing and stingy, or at least had the character 
for as much. His “dryness of hand” lay chiefly in 
that he had refused to treat his sailors to a sheep 
at Siout. Now your crew counts upon a largess at 
the big towns, and to refuse it is thought acrime. A 
sheep costs only a few shillings (I am speaking of five 
years ago), and these Arabs—enthusiastic as children 
about trifles, boiling over with delight at a mere play- 
thing—make merry and hold high festival with this 
same mutton. It is worth the money to see them 
dissipating and running riot in this mild way. There 
is a dash of the patriarchal about it, too, The beast 
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is left for a second repast. Such small gifts, in fact, 


do more to make things pleasant on the Nile than any 
amount of severity will accomplish. As for the poor 
patient whom we left under the lash at Thebes, he 
certainly was an ill-looking fellow. We saw him a week 
afterwards at Syene, limping about the river bank, still 
footsore. 

Such punishment, though it is not thought much 
of in Egypt, must be very severe. Only fancy the soles 
of your feet being held fast in an eligible position 
between two reeds lashed together, while a thick thong 
of hippopotamus hide—korbaj they call the instrument— 
comes hissing down through the air upon them. Ugh! 
I saw a boy undergoing treatment in one of the Cairo 
bazaars. His master, in order to flog him, had got him 
down flat on his own shop-board. The passers-by 
halted with eager interest to look on. Indeed, where 
will you find the crowd insensible to a free entertain- 
ment? Neither with the loiterers in London streets, 
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when a hotse is down, nor away among turbaned be- | was up. He was a man in a green turban, too--a 
lievers in the City of the Faithful, I trow. Only the | descendant of the Prophet! I felt sick with the sight 
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most terrible thing here was, that curiosity, not disgust, | the whole morning long. Smooth-faced Said assured 
was written in the faces around. I should think the | me, however, it was quite “reglar.” The little wretch 





THE GREAT TEMFLE AT EDFOU. 


Poor lad got twenty lashes, his whole frame quivering | did not seem to feel it a bit. “ Nothing will convert a 
under each of them. That fiery old shopkeeper deli- | bad fellow but the korbaj,” say the wise men of Egypt, 
vered his blows with a hearty goodwill, for his blood | who were ignorant of better influences, ' 
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“Tt is really of no use to spare the rod,” insisted 
the cadi of Assoan to an Bnglish traveller who boldly 
suggested milder measures. ‘ The eye and the tongue 
suffice to make your people obcy, but with us it is other- 
wise ; you must add the hand.” 

So the Egyptians are thrashed accordingly; no new 
thing, indeed, for the bastinado is as old as the days of 
Joseph. 

Shopkeepers, however, who sell with false weights 
are treated to a punishment of their own. Under the 
colonnade of the Memnonium at Thebes there is a gra- 
nary, and around the granary a wall, whereto, sufficiently 
high up, such evil-doers are pinned by a nail run through 
the ear. The poor wretches shiver and blink, and stand 
on tiptoe, to diminish as much’as possible the irksome- 
ness of the situation; but from one to four hous there 
they remain, fastened like cockchafers toa catd: Though 
I have never seen this at Cairo; an old Nile traveller 
assured me that it was in his titie # comiiion ptinish- 

ment there; likely enough it is so still. The delinquent 
was tried by the cadi, a couple of kawasses led him to 
his shop in the bazaars, put up his shutters, made him 
stand on two bricks, and then nailed him fast to his own 
door. That operation terminated, they withdrew the 
bricks, squatted comfortably down one on either side, lit 
their chiboukes, and thus mounted guard. And so the 
unhappy grocer or kabob-seller was left for hours, half 
suspended, to point a moral to the passers-by. Plenty 
of time was given him to meditate on the instability of 
human affairs in general, and on the wickedness of 
cheating in particular. My informant related the fol- 
lowing anecdote of such a case. 

Kawass: “ Thine ear is getting longer and longer, O 
friend. It is lengthy as that of an Abyssinian mule.” 

“Ah! Aga, the cadi was deceived. By Mahomet, 
upon whom be peace, I swear it is so. Thrust at least 
one brick under my feet.” 

Kawass: “ Not so, thou thieving cur; thine ear must 
lengthen, that it may be a witness against thee !’” 

“Ha, Aga! I have some piastres in my pocket.” 

“ How many P” 

“ Alas! I have but two. I am a poor merchant un- 
justly condemned.” 

“Tf thou hast only tw; thine car is not stifficiently 
pulled out.” 

After this fashion the dialogue continued, wtil, by 
the production of more money, the kawass’s heart was 
softened. Two bricks were thrust under tlie grocer’s 
feet, and the additional support singularly relieved his 
pain. Til luek, however, went against the grocer, A 
Bey, on a suthpttiously-caparisoned mule, came atibling 
by. Wheretipon the frightened kawass thrust ott his 
foot and slily kicked away the bricks. Thus the delin« 
quent came anew to grief, 

Doubtless such punishment is fevolting to our modern 
ideas—more revolting, I fear, to matiy than the crime. 
Still, I fancy I could with all Spartan resignation coti- 
template the sufferings of a certain class of offenders 
thus treated. Those wretches, say, who adultetate theit 
beer that the victim may drink, and thitst, aid drink 
again till he drops; those, also, who mix plaister in the 
poor man’s bread, or cheat hith in his ! Yet are 
there not with us many such who go scot P Well; 
I do not think that we can as yet afford to throw stones 
at the Egyptians. 


CHAPTER XIV,—BIRDS OF THE NILE. 

THERE ate only ohe hundred and twenty-four miles 
between Thebes and Syene, lying at the foot of the 
cataract; but, as the wind proved unfaithful to us, that 
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tropic section of our journey took us nearly three weeks 
toaccomplish. This allowed freedom for much rambling 
ashore, a liberty we hailed with delight. Those were 
happy days spent in the upper country. Sundry draw- 
backs, doubtless, marred the even tenor of their course 
—thero is a serpent in every earthly Eden—but at this 
distance of time all are forgotten. ‘The sunshine of those 
days alone is remembered—the fragrance of the rose is 
there, its thorns have passed out of mind. 

Breakfast is over: a meal of hot coffee, pigeons, fresh 
eggs, dates, olives, ham—a sumptuous repast, in fact; 
for Cyclops is never at a loss in the matter of dishes: 
and to see him as high pontiff over his fires at the fore- 
mast, where lic stands and delivers these delicacies one 
by one to chief butler Haroun, who waits on us en graide 
tenue, is a sight you would never forget. Sclim does 
not forget it; there lie lurks in the shadow, his finger to 
his lip, enviously eyeing the viands, with ulterior views to 
their reversion. Breakfast, I say, is over; cool and fresh 
flows the niorning wind itito our sail. But it flaps 
idly there; a.mile of two an hour is all the dahabecyah 
cai do against stream. “Bring round the felucca; let 
us get on to the bank.” So Said springs off to the 
captain, the captain shouts “Yalla,” and the sailors 
crowd their dusky limbs into the little boat. A few vigor- 
ous strokes of the oar over the placid and shining water, 
to that constant chorus of omm sowar or haylee sa, and we 
are landed among the palms. Said stays with us, also 
Selim and Halil, to carry guns or game, and the felucca 
is sent back. 

So we wander forth amid millet patches and stubble 
fields; amid the copses of acanthus and ricin which 
line the little creeks, where lazy buffalocs flounder with 
their nostrils just above the tide, steeping their ungainly 
bodies for half the day, and spluttering and mooing 
indolently at you with soft inward satisfaction ; amid 
fields of cotton and palm-sheltered villages; and even 
away into the desert, always and everywhere, be it 
understood, keeping a sharp eye from afar upon the 
whereabouts of the great lateen sail and the long red 
streamer. 

Not that we were always banded together in these 
excursions. Smith’s weakness lay in shooting birds; 
he was a mighty sportsman. The Professor took more 
to the ruins, or the mountain, or the desert. My delight 
was in quiet rambles among the villages and farms. 
We signalled each other by means of a whistle, whose 
shrill note would, in that clear ait, pierce more than a 
mile. Stnith’s whereabouts could be told by the popping 
of his gun. The amount of powder that gentleman blew 
away was soniethiiig wonderful. ‘To be sure, birds 
aWarin iiost sedtictively in Egypt; they are tempting 
+6 & Sportsirian, as must have been those little pigs which 
ran about ready-cooked, crying, “ Conic, eat me,” to the 
hungry souls in that apocryphal land of pigdom. Wild 
ducks and geese, spoonbills, plovers, quails, pigeons, 
abound, Hgypt is the paradise of sportsmen. 

There are offenders, though, who wantonly take. ad- 
vatitage of this profusion to kill for killing sake. Shame 
wpoti them! More than once in our way we encoun- 
tered an English nobleman, who trespassed grossly in 
this regard. He had brought from Nngland a little 
mahogany boat fitted with a swivel-gun, wherewith he 
waged flagitious warfare with whole commonwéalths 
of unsuspecting geese and spoonbills—birds whose 
peaceful manner is to assemble by myriads on the 
shoals and sand-banks left high and dry in mid-stream. 
He went about it in this wise. Hidden in the hollow 
of his boat; which looked like a waif on the waters, 
he would quietly float down until the current had borne 
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him withiii murderous range, then let fly a pound or 
two of duck-shot slap into the midst of the astonished 
assembly. The effect was prodigious; not so much 
in the matter of killed and wounded—though he is 
said to have bagged a hundred at one blow—as in the 
noise and whirr of the discomfited legions taking flight 


in a general sauve qui peut, to some happier island far’ 


from intrusive noblemen and swivel-guns.* 

The Professor likewise was in luck here. He shot 
down more rare birds than he could well stuff. We 
were, in fact, kept in a perpetual fret by his arsenic 
pots, of which we were naturally anxious not to partake, 
and which were always getting into dangerous proxi- 
mity with our food. We finally banished him and them 
from the cabin. He was well content; however—with 
his success, I mean—for he ended by carrying away 
specimens of more than sixty species of birds. 

Egypt is wonderfully populous with these feathered 
tribes; their subdivision seems to be endless. From 
the smaller birdlings that dwell in the mimosa, whose 
plumage, gorgeous with all rainbow hues, absolutely 
bewilders you with its beauty, up through the ranks of 
wild and water fowl, to those big vultures and august 
eagles which perch solemn on desert peak and crag, or 
skim lazily aloft in mid-air, there are endless gradations. 
What strikes you is the general tameness of Egyptian 
birds. I used to wonder the Professor could find heart 
to shoot them. ‘To be sure, few are good to eat, which 
might somewhat account for the peculiarity. But you 
may almost walk into a flock of pigeons on a stubble 
field, which, when it rises around you, is so dense as to 
cast a thick shadow over acres of land. Water-wagtails 
and fly-catchers on your deck will trot up fearless and 
pick a fly off your boots. I have been awoke by the 
chatter of birds under my bed. Crows are very tame, 
conscious of your sovereign contempt; a crow will parade 
its carrion under your very nose. 

**TTo! ho! ho!’ says the old black crow, 
For nobody will eat him he very well doth know.” 

There is great esprit de corps, so to speak, about some 
birds. If you shoot the foremost of a flight of wild 
ducks or spoonbills, the rest will circle round their 
fallen leader, and you may catch as many as you wish. 
The beautiful white (false) ibis is common along the 
Nile; and there lives on the river bank a little fussy 
fowl called the crocodile bird, so named because he is a 
kind of parasite or courtier to that big, sprawling reptile. 
The moment the little lackey catches sight of you he 
will set up a shrill chirrup, and hop about like a bird 
possessed, never relaxing in his hysterical clamour until 
you leave hi in peace. A French sportsman pretends 
to have witnessed him busied in picking his patron’s 
teeth, and even getting inside the crocodile’s formidable 
jaws for the purpose of doing the same more cleverly. 
“ When the big doors shut upon the intruder,” says the 
Frenchman, “he will peck harder and harder, and so 
finish by getting out safe and sound.” 

ef is a bird, too, that affects the company of 
buffaloés, which chooses its own particular companion in 
a herd, settles on that ungainly creature’s back, and 
makes itself as much at home as a fowl in a farmyard ; 


> 


probably there is rich pasturage there! Sparrows, of 








* His lordship unfortunately did not stop with the geese, “ which,” as 
& wag observed, “‘a fellow-feeling might haye prompted him to spare.” 
He also fell foul of flamingoes and storks, and other harmless birds of 


singular grace and beauty. The published account of his prowess 
while on the sacred river is as follows, all within two months, be it 
understood :—Total, 5576 head; namely, 9 pelicans; 1514 geese; 328 
peer ae ; fd widgeon; 5 teal; 66 pintails; 47 flamingoes (!); 38 
urlews ; erons; 2 quails; 9 partridges ; 3283 pi ; is- 
eaDllitems 32q 3; 9p 8 ; 3283 pigeons ; and 117 mis 
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course, are irrepressible. Nothing is sacred to the 
sparrow. Your cabin and bedchamber are alike open 
to his courting-matches and quarrels. Even in the 
temple altars the sparrow made himself a house. 

These sparrows are the birds the Egyptian peasant 
hates—thicves of his precious grain. With a view to limit 
their depredations, he crects little turrets of mud and palm 
fortresses amid the yellow, waving crops, where dusky 
boys and girls perch themselves all the sunny day, armed 
with slings, to make war upon this feathered fry; and 
they are very expert with this weapon. In one of my 
walks through a doura field I came upon a comely young 
Copt, who was doing wonders with his sling. A lithe, 
well-shapen lad was he, with a lustrous eye and clear skin, 
and clad with a scant petticoat girt round hisloins. He 
reminded me of the pictures of young David in his boyish 
beauty. The sling was of woven palm fibre, the ammuni- 
tion a bag of smooth stones of the stream suspended to 
his girdle. My interest in the sport flattered him mightily. 
He put a shot in the loop, whirled it round his head, and 
let ily at a bird forty yards off. “ There !” said he, with 
a flourish. “There!” but, as it happened, the shot did 
not take effect. However, in ten slingings he killed two 
birds, and then, naturally, began begging. Who is there 
in Egypt, high or low, that does not beg? “ Back- 
sheesh” is the universal greeting. Girls and boys in 
among the cotton laugh as they shout it, and cease not 
from their occupation. Sheiks, bearded and turbaned, and 
men in the evening of life, demand it with a solemnity 
quite touching. “Iam a poor Christian,” whined this 
young Copt, pointing to the black cross branded on his 
arm. “My master beats me, half starves me, and he is 
a Mussulman. “You are a Christian too—take me with 
you as setvant on your boat.” This, you see, was 
putting the argument rather strongly ad hominem in 
respect of Christian principles. I fear the boy fancied I 
was a sorry believer because I recoiled from his sug- 
gestion. I saw the instant half-formed hope which had 
flashed up in his wistful face fade out sadly when I made 
answer; as possibly many a summer-day dream had 
faded out before. However, I finished by gladdening his 
heart with some piastres, and I went off with his sling 
as a trophy. 

T learned that trick of bargaining for nick-nacks of 
the Professor, who bought up every rustic accoutrement 
or appliance he came near, and finished by carrying from 
Egypt spoils enough to stock a museum. The fellah 
women and children of the Thebaid are not at all averse 
to parting with their treasures—that is, if they are not 
frightened at you. The difficulty lies in persuading them 
you are tame. Their big timid eyes watch you with the 
all-searching glance of a physiognomist. One unlucky 
gesture or slip will send them scampering away as if you 
were an ogre. Then good-bye to all chance of making 
purchases or of gaining permission to visit their homes. 
I believe naughty children are threatened with white 
bogies—i.e., Englishmen—who come in boats to take 
bad boys away. However, if you succeed in overcoming 
their fear, these lads and lasses, and their mothers as well, 
will bargain boldly in the barter of nick-nacks, and 
exhibit considerable reluctance, too, to part with their 
goods save at a fair price. 





THE JEWS OF CHINA. 
III. 


Besibus the inscriptions which we have alreaily given, 
there are many others, of which someare really important. 
There are two in particular, which are very long and 
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curious. In one of them mention is made of Adam, 
who is said to have come originally from India; of 
Abraham, who was the founder and first teacher of the 
religion; and of Moses, who established the law, and 
handed down the sacred writings. The same inscription 
states that the sect entered China during the Han 
dynasty (from 3B.c. 200 to a.p. 226); that the synagogue 
was founded at Kae-fung-foo in a.p. 1164,and that it 
was rebuilt in a.p. 1296. Other statements are :— 
“Those who practise this religion are to be found in 
other places; but wherever they are met with through- 
out the whole world, they all, without exception, honour 
the sacred writings, and venerate Eternal Reason.” 
“Let them, in the first place, avoid complying with 
superstitious customs; and, in the second place, not 
make molten or graven images, but in everything follow 
the ceremonies that have been introduced from India.” 
“From the beginning of the world our first father 
Adam handed down the doctrine to Abraham ; Abraham 
handed it down to Isaac ; Isaac handed it down to Jacob; 
Jacob handed it down to the twelve patriarchs; and the 
twelve patriarchs handed it down to Moses; Moses 
handed it down to Aaron; Aaron handed it down to 
Joshua; and Joshua handed it down to Ezra, by whom 
the doctrines of the holy religion were first sent abroad, 
and the letters of the Jewish nation first made plain.” 
The same tablet also contains many precepts, and an 
intimation that it was first erected in a.p. 1511. 

The second great inscription is still longer. It also 
speaks of Abraham, Moses, and Ezra, and contains various 
historical and other allusions; these latter are very in- 
teresting, and show how carefully the records of the 
synagogue were for a long time preserved. This tablet 
was first erected in a.p. 1488. The most recent date 
upon the numerous inscriptions is 1688, We add a 
few specimens of these inscriptions :— 

“If you acknowledge heaven, earth, prince, parent, 
and teacher, you will not be far from the correct road to 
reason and virtue; if you cultivate the duties of bene- 
volence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and truth, 
you have just hit upon the first principle of sages and 
philosophers.” 

“From the time of Nyu-wo (Noah ?), when the beau- 
teous creation sprang into being, up to the present time, 
Western India has had men of natural talent, who have 
inquired into the great Original that produced heaven, 
earth, and man.” 

“From the time of Abraham, when our religion was 
first established, and ever afterwards, the central land 
(of China) has diffused instruction and obtained the 
knowledge of the whole system propagated by Confucius, 
Buddha, and Taou.” 

* “His presence is not impeded by visible form, his 
absence does not imply an empty void; for Eternal Reason 
is unbounded by the limits of existence or non-existence.” 

“Worship consists in honouring Heaven, and right- 
eousness in imitating ancestors; but the human mind 
must have been in being before either worship or right- 
eousness could have been practised.” 

“ Before the wide empyreal we burn the fragrant 
incense, without the slightest reference to name or form.” 
* “ Tracing our religion up to the Western world, we 
resist our evil desires, and alone maintain truth and 
purity.” 

“ The divine writings (i.¢., sections of the law) are fifty- 
three in number; these we recite in our mouths and 
meditate on in our minds, praying that the imperial 
domain. may be firmly established.” 

“The sacred letters are twenty-seven in all; these we 
teach in our families and display in our dwellings, 
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hoping that the interests of the country may continually 
prosper.” 

The preceding mottoes might suggest sundry reflec- 
tions; but we are unwilling to occupy space in mere 
comments upon them. It is on various accounts matter 
for gratitude that these have been preserved from 
that destruction which it is said has already overtaken 
the synagogue, and which menaces the downcast 
remnant of Israel itself in China. Some inscriptions 
noticed and copied by the Jesuits do not appear to have 
been seen by the messengers in 1850. There are also 
frequent discrepancies in the accounts of both ancient 
and modern writers, which we think it right to mention, 
but are not able to clear up. Thus, while Bishop Smith 
distinctly says the rite of circumcision has totally dis- 
appeared among the Chinese Jews, Mr. Milne, who was 
also in China at the same time, and equally acquainted 
with the facts, informs us that circumcision is still per- 
formed within a month of the time of birth. In this 
case we should perhaps prefer the account of Mr. Milne, 
who had, as above said, frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with the two Jews who went from Kae-fung- 
foo to Shanghae. 

As we have seen, the Rev. Mr. Edkins was at Shanghae 
at the date of the expedition to Kae-fung-foo, and 
actually translated one of the reports of the messengers. 
It will be interesting to hear what he has to say upon the 
subject. In his “ Religious Condition of the Chinese,” 
published in 1859, he says: “The little colony of 
Jews at Kae-fung-foo is fast declining, and has no 
influence in the country. They have almost forgotten 
their national traditions. We had opportunities, a 
few years since, of conversing with three individuals 
of this community. One of them was an educated 
man—a literary graduate—who would be well ac- 
quainted with the state of opinion among his fellow- 
religionists. It appeared by his statements that the 
knowledge of a future state, and of the prophecies 
respecting the Messiah, have almost died out among 
them.” He mentions a resolution of the London Jews 
to open communications with them, for the purpose of 
educating some of their youths in Europe; says they are 
the sole remnant of the Jewish colonies in China, and 
adds some other circumstances, mostly recorded above. 
He also complains of their adoption of Chinese views, 
but says that they reverence the Jaw, and the seventh- 
day Sabbath. Of their books he says: “ They had till 
recently twelve copies of the Pentateuch; but with 
some of these they parted, and they were brought to 
England a few years since. They do not appear to be 
very ancient copies. They have also many single sections 
of the law, and books containing the genealogy of their 
families.” “The Mohammedans in China regard the Jews 
as a sect of their own religion. Their abstinence from 
pork, and the peculiarity of their origin and their religious 
belief, lead to this.” 

A modern Jewish traveller, I. J. Benjamin (who 
died in 1864), speaks of the Jews of China. He 
visited the country, but he did not reach Kae-fung-foo, 
and the result of his inquiries is not very valuable. He 
says the Canton Jews told him of a tribe beyond the 
Yellow River, which every two or three years sends a 
caravan to Canton. These people are called Havaia, and 
pass for Jews. The word “ Havaia” he regards as a cor- 
ruption of “ Jehovah.” We may dismiss this report as at 
least not authenticated, but we may give a passage from 
a letter by a Jew at Canton to one at Strasburg. Mr. 
Benjamin gives this letter in its original French, and in 
a defective English translation. The writer says : “I saw 
here last year, and again a second time a few days since, 
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THE JEWS 


some Chinese co-religionists. They came from their prin- 
cipal habitatat Kae-fung-foo, in the provinceof Ko-namri.* 
In compliance with an invitation from some Arabian Jews 
residing here, and from English missionaries, which last 
desired to procure correct information, and Hebrew 
manuscripts or books, the travellers have been to see 
me, and I have had several conversations with them in 
Chinese. They originally came from a country 
which they call You-tak (Judah), about 1850 years since, 
under the Han dynasty. A second detachment followed 
them, about 800 years since. 

“ A Chinese emperor built them a synagogue, which 
is now neglected, ruinous, and waste. They keep their 
faith with that characteristic tenacity which distinguishes 
the Hebrew race, and even now only marry wives of 
their own religion. For more than forty years they 
have had no rabbins, having been too poor to support 
them. They do not know how to read Hebrew, and most 
of this generation, or rather all the present generation, 
are uncircumcised, because they have no circumcisers. 
Yet they are not very ignorant of rites which are quite 
in agreement with our own. They left with me some 
Hebrew books, and have promised to send me a copy of the 
stone tablets in Chinese, which refer to their emigration. 
They also have Sepher-Torahs, Tephilin, Sissith, and Arba- 
kanfoth (copies of the Pentateuch, phylacteries, fringes, 
and the four-cornered garment to which these fringes 
are attached, and which is worn by all consistent Jews). 
They intend to bring over two little boys, whom the 
Arabian Israelites will instruct in Hebrew and in the 
rites of our religion. During the wars between the 
Tartars and Chinese, part of them removed into the pro- 
vince of Che-kiang, near to where our city is, and settled 
at Kang-chow, a city which I propose to go and visit; 
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another part is at Amoy, in the province of Fo-kien. 
There are some of these emigrants also at Pekin, and 
all over China, but everywhere in the same state of 


decay and ignorance. At Kang-chow and Amoy they 
have no synagogue. Their number at Kae-fung-foo is 
about 10,000; at Kang-chow there are from 1000 to 
2000, and a larger number at Amoy. An Israelite from 
Kang-chow was also brought to me; the features are 
almost altogether after the type of the Mongol race. 
Those whom I have seen here are very intelligent and 
well-informed—I mean so far as regards Chinese educa- 
tion and instruction. They only speak the mandarin 
dialect, but they still use Bible proper names, as Moses, 
Aaron, etc. They also know the names of Mizraim 
(Egypt), and Jerusalem, from whence they say they came. 
They tell of the slavery and servitude of the Hebrews in 
Egypt ; they also possess fragments, relics of our history, 
religion, manners, and customs — notions which they 
have only preserved by tradition.” 

Although in sundry respects we consider the fore- 
going extract inaccurate, as in regard to the 10,000 
Jews at Kae-fung-foo, when there were but 200, yet, 
as written by a Jew, and as containing some state- 
ments of real interest, it seemed desirable to intro- 
duce it here. The same volume from which this is 
taken contains other notices of the Jews of China ; 
one of them, from a German journal, sums up their 
history in a few words: “The Jews are said to have 
come from the north-west of India to China about the 
third century after Christ; at first to have remained 
secretly in Ning-hia, Han-chow, and Pekin, but later to 
have settled in Kae-fung-foo. In 1163 the emperor 
Hiao-tsung permitted them to build a synagogue. In 


P * The Jews reside in the province of Honan, and where this writer 
ound the name of Ko-namri we are at a loss to imagine, The presence 
of the letter R in it shows that it is not Chinese, ; 
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1446, owing to a great inundation, most of their books and 
parchment rolls became illegible, and the Jews of Ning- 
po and Ning-hia replaced them. Between 1573 and 
1620 the synagogue and the books were burned. In 
1742* an inundation destroyed the town, and they bought 
the five books of Moses from a Mohammedan of Ning- 
hia, who had them from a Jew at Canton.” The state- 
ments in this letter are generally very correct; but we 
cannot say so much for those in a narrative which was 
first printed in the New York “Jewish Record” of 
November 14th, 1862, and has often been before the public 
here since. The narrator professes to be an officer in 
the British service, and on duty in China at the time of 
the war. He had the command of a small vessel, and 
in the course of an engagement took captive a man who 
was found to speak Hebrew. ‘This led to conversation, 
and a promise to the British officer that he should be 
safe in visiting the city from which the prisoner came. 
The city was visited, and found to contain over a million 
of inhabitants, all Jews. We do not quote the descrip- 
tion of either the city or the people, because it is un- 
doubtedly false in some of its details, and probably to 
all intents and purposes a fiction from end to end. As 
our object is truth, and not mere amusement, we can 
only say that this story in eect contradicts all we have 
been told of Jews in China by the writers of three hun- 
dred years. It can only refer to Kae-fung-foo, because 
we are assured that “in no other part of the Chinese 
empire are there any Jews.” We therefore dismiss the 
story as an idle tale. 

A communication referring to this singular colony 
appeared in the “Jewish Chronicle” of December 3rd, 
1863, copied from a foreign paper. It consisted of an 
extract from a letter by M. Simon, a gentleman sent out 
to China on a scientific expedition by the French Govern- 
ment. M. Simon says: “The Israelites in China are 
much more numerous than you fancy; they are spread 
through many provinces, and especially in those of the 
north. I had in my service, during my stay in the 
north last year, an Israelite with whom I was well satis- 
fied, and whom I would have taken with me had he been 
willing to follow me, but he did not want to leave his 
family. He was rather well informed in Chinese litera- 
ture, but he appeared to me to possess only defective 
notions of his religion. He was acquainted with several 
incidents, but this was more in a legendary form. There 
are from 250 to 300 at Tien-thien. There is in that 
city a small oratory and a rabbin. The prayers are 
written and recited in Chinese. I saw this rabbi, who 
assured me that at Kae-fung there were several Israel- 
ites who had preserved a knowledge of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. They have also a certain number of Hebrew 
manuscripts. There is also a very small colony at Han- 
theou—two or three families. I could get no informa- 
tion from these. It may be that they know nothing, 
practising the rites of their religion in a traditional 
manner.” The writer goes on to say that they are 
timid, and often seek to be confounded with Mohamme- 
dans, who are more numerous, and feared. They were 
also persecuted formerly, and this is a reason why they 
now keep themselves secret. 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt to reconcile all 
the conflicting stories which have appeared about these 





* This seems to be put for 1642, when the city was destroyed, with its 
300,000 inhabitants. Kae-fung lies much below the level of the Yellow 
River or Hoang Ho, from which it is but two leagues distant. The river 
is kept out’by vast walls and embankments nearly forty miles in length. 
During the Tartar siege, in 1642, in hope of destroying the invaders, the 
defenders of the city cut the banks, and hence the almost entire destruc- 
tion of the town and its inhabitants. In this calamity the Jews took 
their share, : 
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Chinese Jews; one thing is plain, however, that a colony 
has existed in the country ever since the reign of those 
emperors of the Han dynasty who opened communica- 
tions with India, if not with other nations on the west of 
China. This colony has not only existed, it has pre- 
served large portions of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
continued to. observe a number of Jewish practices. 
Basnage, the French historian, who repeats the details 
supplied by the Jesuits, declines to regard the Jews of 
China as descended from the ten tribes carried away by 
Tiglath-Pilezer and Shalmanezer. Looking at their re- 
corded peculiarities, we cannot persuade ourselves that 
they belong to any of tho captivities, and regard it as 
certain that they left Western Asia after Talmudical 
precepts had been recognised, 


RECENT VISIT OF DR. TISCHENDORE TO 

THE POPE. 
NotwitHsTanDING my experience in 1843,* I had good 
confidence in a new attempt. The Pope had sent me a 
congratulatory epistle on the discovery of the Sinaitic 
manuscript, and two years afterwards, when he received 
the magnificent copy of it, sent as a present by the 
Emperor Alexander 11, he wrote again, with the fullest 
expression of his wonder and approval. The “ wonder” 
referred to the execution of the work: the approval 
intimated that it was praiseworthy to attempt works of 
this kind. 

Here, then, was an excellent connecting link between 
us ; and, as the result of a written communication might 
be uncertain, I went, the beginning of last February, in 
person to Rome. Being provided with letters of intro- 
duction from the Austrian and French ambassadors, I 
proceeded at once to the Vatican, where, immediately 
over the apartments of the Pope, is the abode of his 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Antonelli. 

Antonelli, who sprang from the cabin of a cowherd 
in a miserable town on the Neapolitan boundary, had, 
when only thirty years of age, administered high offices of 
state under Gregory xv1; and, soon after the accession 
of the present Pope, he was raised, when in lis forty- 
first year, to the rank of Cardinal. Almost from that 
period he became the confidant of Pio Nono: he worked 
with him whether in the cause of reform or of reaction ; 
followed him to Gacta, returned with him to Rome, and 
is now said to be the soul of his government.. He is 
also head of the Vatican library ; and no manuscript in 
it can be made use of by any foreign scholar withont 
his written permission. My business, therefore, was 
completely within his province. He received me graci- 
ously, and promised to procure me an interview with 
his Holiness. 

On the 24th of February, 1866, I had the honour 
of being invited to an audience. On such an occasion 
it is necessary to observe a great deal of ceremony. 'The 
proper way to arrive is in a handsome carriage. The 
Swiss guards, in their old French costume, are on duty 
on the splendid marble steps of the palace, and in the 
entrance hall, and are ready to admit, without delay, 


* Dr. Constantine Tischendorf, of Leipsie, tho celebrated biblical 
critic. He discovered, a few years since, in aconvent near Mount Sinai, 
a most ancient and precious manuscript of the New Testament, of which 
he gives an account in his treatise, ‘ When were the Gospels Written ?’’ 
published in English by the Religious Tract Society. In 1843 he went to 
Rome for the purpose of collating the famous Vatican manuscript of tho 
Lible, supposed to be of the fourth or fifth century. He was, however, 
then allowed only a cursory view of it. To this unsuccessful attempt the 
Dootor alludes in the beginning of the present narrative, which we trans- 
tate from the German periodical ‘ Daheim,”’ published at Leipsic, 
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those who wear the Cardinal’s purple or a handsome 
uniform: for, with them, dress makes the man. 

Those who cannot appear in uniform wear a black 
coat, white neckerchief, and dress shoes. Hat and 
gloves are to be left outside the door of the Pope's 
apartments. 

The various kinds of kiss, whether on the slipper, on 
the knee, or on the papal seal, are restricted to certain 
high (Roman) catholic degrees of rank; but the kiss on 
the hand has no special religious significance. 

In 1843 I had pleased myself with the idea of speak- 
ing Latin to Gregory xv1. I had, however, scarcely 
begun, when he interrupted me, and obliged me to 
talk Italian. Ho did not even speak French. Mindful 
of this fact, I now asked the gentleman in waiting what 
was the habit of Pio Nono in this respect. He informed 
me that the Pope would be pleased if I spoke Italian, 
though he well understood French. This language, 
however, was only a recent acquirement. Formerly, he 
allowed those who could not speak Italian to address 
him in French, while he answered them in Italian. 

The Pope received me in his private apartments. 
He was sitting at a small table, and invited me to take 
a chair opposite tohim. I took with me the new volume 
of my work on Sacred Manuscripts,* together with a 
Palimpsestt manuscript, discovered in 1862, and my 
treatise, “ When were the Gospels Written ?” in German, 
with a French translation. 
these works, and I gave him the particulars of them. 

After some general conversation, the Pope asked me 
whether I was going to stay any longer in Rome. I 
replied that I had come to Rome to examine: the 
Vatican manuscript, and wished for his permission to 
publish, at my own expense, an edition of it like that of 
the manuscript I had discovered at Mount Sinai. The 
Pope replied, “But the manuscript has already been 
published by Cardinal Mai.” I said, “ Yes; and the 
New Testament, indeed, twice; but these editions 
are only for common use. On the contrary, I wish to 
bring outa scrupulously faithful fire-simile edition, just 
to show that, in the principal points, Mai is in the right, 
which is not now everywhere believed.” The Pope, 
* But people should believe it: it is a matter of faith.” 
I said, “ Nevertheless, they do not believe it; but they 
will be obliged to do so if I show them a _fac-simile of 
the text. There will then be no more room for doubt.” 
The Pope replied, “ But we can do it ourselves.” This 
answer showed the old prejudice against a foreigner and 
a non-Catholic, who wished at last to carry out what had 
been so long delayed at Rome. 

I cannot deny that [ became a little warm, and said, 
“ Well, doubtless it will be allowed me to examine the 
manuscript in all those places respecting which I wish 
to arrive at a certainty.” The Pope nodded affably, and 
said, “ Yes, yes.” 

IT explained to him why so much now depended on an 
exact acquaintance with the Vatican manuscript. In 
my new edition of the Greck Testament the various 
readings of every manuscript of importance would be 
put down, and the plan would be deranged by any doubt 
about the Vatican manuscript. I then showed him a 
catalogue of my works, in which the first part of the 
above-named new work is mentioned. 

The Pope looked at the list, expressed his astonish- 
ment when he saw the titles of between forty and fifty 
publications, and said : 





* Monuwmenta sacra inedita. 
+ Palinpsest, i.e., again rubbed off. A manuscript written on parch- 
ment, from which a previous writing has been erased. This was 2 





practice in the Middie Ages, when parchments were scarce, 
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“ But you are still young.” 

I replied, “I beg your pardon: I am already above 
fifty.” 

Then the Pope exclaimed, “ But what good health 
you have.” 

" Jo this I replied, “This good health shows me that 
T have still much work to do. The Lord has kept me 
so well on purpose that I may be able to work.” 

The Pope then added that Gregory the Great was 
almost always an inyalid, and yet he accomplished 
much, 

I took no notice of this flattering comparison, and 
replicd, “As for me, I would rather be healthy, and 
work hard. I keep to that saying, ‘Let us pray for a 
sound mind in a sound body.’” 

T'o this old proverb, which is incorporated in the 
Romish liturgy, the Pope, on his part, replied, quoting 
from the Vulgate: “ Hyery good gift and every perfect 
gift is from aboye” (James i, 17). I soon alter took 
my leave. 

Had I now gained any point or not? I did not mind 
waiving for a time the idea of a magnificent fac-simile 
edition, if I could only, by a close comparison of the 
original, remoye all doubts respecting the text of it, and 
give the right reading everywhere. 

I was soon freed from my embarrassment. Cardinal 
Pitra, an excellent man, now the most learned member 
of the College of Cardinals, and immersed in the study 
of canon law, gave me his assistance. 

The private room of this Cardinal was even placed at 
my disposal, With respect to this, Antonelli said: 

“ What we have done for Cardinal Pitra we will do 
for you,” 

The numerous holidays (for the Vatican library reckons 
only ninety-nine working days in the year) were in my 
case dispensed with, and, instead of working three hours 
a day, I was allowed to work six. The Vatican mann- 
script itself was to be placed in my hands for the closest 
examination, but not with a view to pnblication. 
Antonelli told me that the Pope had said to him on the 
subject of my proposal, “I am. quite ashamed.” The 
edition of Mai so strongly justifies this compunction 
that I could not help replying, “ We must do justice 
to such a sentiment.” As it was on this account that 
the Pope wished himself to publish a work which should 
be the counterpart of the Sinaitic manuscript, I offered 
him my assistance in it, out of gratitude for his fayour- 
ing my own design. 

I soon sat down to my work. 
dream. But I was not undisturbed. A Jesuit spy 
knew how to awaken jealousy in high quarters. It was 
reported to the Pope that I was oceupied in preparing 
the very edition which his Holiness intended to bring 
out himself. At once the Pope said he considered me 
best qualified to accomplish his plan, and the mann- 
script was to be available for this purpose. 

My work had continued as far as the Gospel of John, 
and it became every day more apparent how important 
it was to rectify previous errors. Iwas not at all dis- 
posed to relinquish it; but I took every step which 
might lead to the desired end, relying on the verbal pro- 
mise of the Pope. The word of such a man must be 
believed. And, indeed, my principal object was fully 
attained, notwithstanding spies and adversaries. A 
trustworthy edition of the Vatican New Testament will 
soon be issued to the learned world from the Leipsic 
press. What is wanting to this book in authority and in 
splendour will, it is hoped, be made up in the magnifi- 
cent edition of Rome; for the command to execute an 
edition of the whole Vatican manuscript, which should 


Tt was like a delightful 
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vie with the Emperor of Russia’s edition of the Sinaitic 
manuscript, was afterwards confirmed. 

The Pope received me at a farewell visit with the 
greatest affability ; he, however, refrained from entering 
on the delicate subject of my work at the Vatican. But 
after he had given me his blessing I did not forget to 
place myself at his disposal for his own edition, offering 
to carry it out without any remuneration. I considered 
this to be no less than my duty, as in many quarters 
my personal assistance had been declared necessary for 
this work. The day after, Pio Nono related the story 
to a lady of rank, who was much interested in the sub- 
ject, and he added, “TI could not help giving him my 
blessing for it.” 





BEYOND THE STORM. 


Tar sun. goes down at evening tide 
Tn blazoned skies of lurid light, 
He glares red-eyed along the lands, 
And then comes night. 


The wind awakes with shuddering sighs, 
And wails by roof and window-pane; 
And suddenly, from spongy clouds, 
Down pours the rain, 


Tn forests dim the black-branch’d trees 
Sway to and fro like witches’ arms, 
Working their spells, and weaving weird 
Fantastic charms, 


Ta meadow lands the long lush grass 
Lies low upon the sodden ground, 
And in hedge corners withered leaves 

Whirl round and ronnd, 


To apples drop from orchard treos, 
The wet leaves trembling know no rest, 
And fluttering birds, with frightened eyes, 
Desort their nest, 


The village streets are empty all, 
The traveller’s step is heard no more, 
But swinging sign, and clattering slate, 
And creaking door, 


In chamber dull of lonely house 
The sick man lists with deop-drawn breath, 
The wild confusion seems to be 
The wings of Death. 


About the edges of the tombs 
The hard-leaved ivy scrapes and creaks; 
Aud on church spires the weather-cock 
Veers round with shricks, 
The rivers fill with yellow foam, 
Swift eidying throngh their rocky course, 
And add to the tumultuous time 
Their chorus hoarse, 


The samphires on the creviced cliif, 

The sea-pinks on the hoary crag, 

Bend down a-shudder as they meet 
The spray’s swift drag. 


Along the cold gray broken shore 
The surges thunder up amain; 
Then backward from the rugged rocks 
They fiercely drain. 
Upon black seas the tumbling ships 
Drive on before the driving gale, 
Vith bows deep plunged in monnded wayes, 
And rent, wet sail. 


Blow, blowing winds! beyond the clouds 
Glimpses of heaven's clear vault are seen ; 
And there the steadfast planets burn, 
Tn calm serene. 


And go above this stormy world, 
Its gusty sighs, its showering tears, 
Abides a land where life is calm, 
And free from fears. 


4nd one day—so the Promise speals— 

All cloudy storms shall surely cease, 

And these who trust and wait shall wir 
Eternal Peace, 
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Varieties, 


PRINTING AND PuBLICATIONS IN France.—Working printers 
are divided into two classes; those who work by the task, and 
those who are paid by theday. Compositors employed at task- 
work receive for a thousand letters 55c. to 1f. 40c., according 
to the type employed and the language in which the copy is 
written. Those who work by the day are paid according to a 
tariff arranged by the employers and workmen in common, and 
of which the lowest rate is 5f. 50c. per day for ten working 
hours. The pressmen stand in the same condition, and their 
wages are as high as those of the compositors. The workmen 
who attend the machines only earn 4f. a day, and the children 
employed as assistants receive from If. to If. 50c. a day. 
Wages in the provinces are about 30 per cent. lower than in 
Paris. The employment of women in printing establishments, 
after having encountered great opposition, has at length been 
carried out, and gives satisfactory results. The wages which 
they receive are very nearly the same as those of the men. The 
great printers have established relief funds, but one only in 
Paris, equally prominent for the importance of his business and 
his personal character, has admitted his workmen to a parti- 
cipation of profits. The printers are divided into typogra- 
phical printers, who number about 900 in France, and of 
whom 89 are in Paris; and lithographic printers, amounting 
to 800, of whom 391 are in Paris. As to the copper-plate 
printers, Paris possesses about 138; there are but very few in 
the provinces. The number of works printed in the year 
1866, including new books as well as reprints of all works, 
amounted to 13,883. Of this number the belles-lettres and 
novels form the greater portion ; political and religious works 
amounted to nearly 2,000; history, geography, voyages, and 
travels, to 1,500; scientific works, 1,900; works on commerce 
and agriculture, to nearly 1,000. The production of engravings, 
lithographs, photographs, plans, maps, charts, and drawings of 
all kinds, amount to about 30,000, to which must be added 
9,000 publications of vocal and instrumental music. These 
productions represent, on an average, twenty millions of francs 
in the total exportation of France, and employ 2,500 tons of 
paper. There are also printed in France 1,771 periodical publi- 
cations, of which 336 are political journals, and the remaining 
1,435 literary, scientific, and miscellaneous.—Official Catalogue 
of Exhibition ; prefatory note to Class VI, by M. Dentu. 

App-eL-KapEr.—The portrait which appeared in the “ Lei- 
sure Hour,” No, 722, was taken from the picturo painted by 
Ange Tissier, by command of the Emperor of the French. It 
was exhibited the previous year in the International Exhibi- 
tion. His name is properly El Hadzi Abd-el-Kader Ulid 
Mahiddin. He is the descendant of a line of chiefs tracing 
their origin to the caliphs of the lineage of Fatima. The 
story of his brave resistance to the French in Algeria is 
well known. When forced to seek refuge in Morocco, he still 
gave the French much tronble, and succeeded in raising 
another religious war against the enemies of Islam. - At length 
he was compelled to withdraw from Morocco, and to surrender 
to the Duc d’Aumale, on condition of being allowed to pass 
through Algeria either to Egypt or Syria; but the French 
Government refused to ratify the agreement, and ordered him 
to be sent as prisoner to Toulon, where he arrived in 1848. 
He was detained in France until 1852, when Louis Napoleon 
gave him permission to live in Turkey, where he has since 
resided, 


FoorsripGrs OveR CrowpeD TuHorovcurares.—For years 
past the construction of bridges for foot passengers at such 
dangerous crossings as those at the St. Paul’s end of Cheapside, 
and where the six ways meet opposite the Bank, Mansion-house, 
and Royal Exchange, has been from time to time advocated, 
and we have frequently urged the thorough practicability of 
the suggestion, and the small cost at which it could be carried 


out. While the English have been talking, the Americans havo. 


been acting ; one of the most handsome and substantial struc- 
tures that could be desired having already been erected over 
Broadway, New York, by Messrs. Rich and Griffiths, at a cost 
of only £4,000. The bridge has been proved capable of sus- 
taining 101 tons, and 100 men tramping over it at the same 
time produced no perceptible vibration. The bridge is situate 
where Fulton Street crosses Broadway, and the four corners 
are conveniently connected. There is 17ft. 8in. clear under 
the bridge, which is approached by four flights of thirty-four 
steps each, each flight having three landings, Surely the 





Corporation of London, although they could not be induced to 
set the example, will not longer delay the consideration of the 
matter, now that they have the Broadway bridge as a prece- 
dent.— Mining Journal, 


Dr. Parry’s Last Days.—In the “ Reminiscences of Dr, 
Chalmers,” by Mr. Joseph John Gurney, there is a most in- 
teresting glimpse of Paley towards the close of his days. At 
dinner, at Mr. Hoare’s, Hampstead (May 31, 1830), the con- 
versation touched on systems of méral philosophy. Chalmers 
said that “ Brown had very low and inadequate views of the 
character of God. The same may be said of Paley. Witness 
his founding his system of morals on expediency. This wag 
indeed a degradation in a Christian and moral philosopher; 
and the more so as even a Cicero could declaim against 
‘utilitas’ as the basis of morals. I mentioned an anecdote 
which I have heard of Paley in his last illness, which is said to 
have had the authority of William Hey, the late noted surgeon 
at Leeds, and which, if true, is remarkably consoling. When 
not far from his end, Paley, in conversing with some of his 
family or friends, took a calm review of his several works. He 
expressed the deep regret and dissatisfaction which, at that 
awful time, he felt in the recollection of his ‘ Moral Philo- 
sophy.’ He was happy to believe that his ‘ Natural Theology’ 
and ‘ Evidences of Christianity’ were sound and useful works; 
but the book on which his mind then dwelt with the greatest 
pleasure was his ‘ Hore Paulinz.’” Dr. Chalmers then said, 
*T am not surprised at this. It is an admirable statement of 
evidence, and displays a more masterly hand than any of his 
other works. Our Lord has declared that, except we are con- 
verted, and become as little children, we shall in no wise enter 
the kingdom of heaven. I have heard that this lucid and 
powerful writer became a little child in the best sense of the 
terms before he died. I have also heard it stated, om what 
appeared to be good authority, that, had his posthumous 
sermons been chronologically arranged, they would have dis- 
played a gradually progressive change from a-sort of semi- 
pelagianism to a sound and evangelical view of Christianity. 
It is delightful to be able to ascribe such a man as Paley to the 
company of true believers in a crucified Redeemer.” —Life of 
Dr. Chaliners. 


Parez From OLD Rores.—Among the numerous worn-out 
and often considered worthless materials which the ingenuity 
of man has discovered means of re-manufacturing, and rendering 
of equal value with the original substance, are old tarred ropes, 
which have long been in use at the coal-pits. Out of this dirty 
and apparently unbleachable substance is produced a tissue 
paper of the most beautiful fabric, even in surface and delicate 
in colour, a ream of which, with wrappers and strings, weighs 
only two and a half pounds. It is principally used in the 
potteries for transferring the various patterns to the earthen- 
ware, and is found superior to any substance yet known for 
that purpose. It is so tenacious that a sheet of it twisted by 
the hand, in the form of a rope, will support upwards of one 
hundredweight.—The Stationer, 


Fatse Weicuts AND Mrasures,—The number of weights, 
measures, scales, and weighing-machines found by the in- 
spectors in South London to be deficient from April 1865 to 
March 1867, inclusive, is as follows :—Weights, 2,091; mea- 
sures, 1,877 ; scales and weighing-machines, 803 ;—total, 4,771. 
The profits accruing to the tradesmen, and the consequent loss 
to the customers, from such a state of matters must have been 
enormous.—South London Press, 

Guittemots’ Eeas.—Guillemots lay only one egg each, on 
the bare rock, without any nest whatever, and sit in rows, 
quite upright, each holding, as it were, its egg between its feet. 
Those birds which have eggs may be known at a distance by 
their sitting with their brown backs towards the sea; those 
without presenting their white breasts to the spectator. The 
eggs are wonderfully beautiful, of a pear shape, and splendidly 
mottled. “Were the eggs of the guillemot,” says Hewitson, 
“ shaped like those of the majority of birds, nothing could save 
them ; their form, which is peculiar to themselves amongst the 
eggs of the sea-fowl, is their only protection; it gives them 
greater steadiness when at rest, and where they have room to 
roll, the larger end moving round the smaller in a circle, keeps 
them in their original position ; when placed upon the centre 
of a table and set in motion, they will ne* wander far.” 
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